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DR. WILLIAM A. HASKELL. 
ByW.T.NoBTON. 

Dr. William A. Haskell, for many years a leading physi- 
cian of Alton, 111., passed away July 13, 1916, at the age of 
71 years. He had long been a sufferer from an insidious 
malady, diabetes, which caused his retirement from active 
practice some fourteen years ago. 

The death of no other man in Alton could have occasioned 
such a shock to the community as did that of Dr. Haskell. 
His nanje.was a household word. In hundreds of homes the 
sad dispensation- fell with the weight of a personal affliction. 
During over thirty years of active practice he was trusted and 
honored as f all^ to the lot of few men, not only as the wise and 
skillful physician, but as the helpful, sympathetic friend. His 
presence in the sick room was as a gleam of sunshine pene- 
trating the clouds pf doubt and fear. He radiated hope and 
cheer. His magnetic personality seemed in itself a panacea 
for suffering and an anodyne for* pain. 

Dr. Haskell was born at Hillsboro, 111., June 22, 1845. He 
was the son of Dr. A. S. and Lucy Parkhurst Haskell, descend- 
ants of old colonial and revolutionary families of New Eng- 
land. He received his e^rly education in the Hillsboro Acad- 
emy and the Franklin Military School in Boston, subsequently 
entering Harvard University where he graduated in 1866 with 
the degree of B.A. He began the study of medicine with his 
father and later received his degree of M.D. from the Harvard 
Medical School. He began active practice in Edwardsville in 
1869 and the following year removed to Alton, where his 
father had located in 1864 in partnership with the l^te Dr. 
Hez. Williams. Dr. W. A. Haskell at once entered upon a suc- 
cessful career and his influence was soon widely felt both in 
his profession and in public affairs. He held membership in 
the Illinois State Medical Society, the American Medical 
Association, the American Public Health Association, the 
Madison County Medical Society, the Alton Medical Society, 
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of which he was the first president. In 1881 he was appointed 
a member of the State Board of Health and continued on the 
board for eleven years, and from 1887 to 1892 was its presi- 
dent when he resigned. For many years Dr. Haskell was the 
surgeon in charge of St. Joseph's Hospital and his service 
there was a wonderful record of skilled efficiency. 

But his devotion to his profession, the sacrifices he made 
for others, gradually undermined a naturally robust constitu- 
tion, and the inroads of a malady which eventually cost him 
his life, forced him to retire from active practice. He wore 
himself out in the labor of relieving suflfering and distress. 
No night was too dark, no weather too tempestuous for him 
to refuse the call of those who needed his services, no matter 
how poor or lowly the patient. When duty called he knew no 
distinction of class but gave the best of his skill and service 
to those in extremity. 

Dr. Haskell was married June 17, 1877, to Miss Florence E., 
daughter of the late John E. Hayner, the well-known banker 
and financier. The union was an ideal one in its happiness 
and content. He is survived by his wife, his son, John A. Has- 
kell, his sister, Miss Helen Haskell, and two grandchildren. 
Dr. Haskell and his wife suffered great bereavement in the loss 
of two children, Lucy A., born 1880 and died in 1889, and Flor- 
ence H., born in February, 1894, and died the following Octo- 
ber. Dr. Haskell died July 13, 1916. 

The farewell services were conducted from the home the 
Sunday following his death, and were attended by a great con- 
course of acquaintances and friends from near and far. Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gordon, of Washington, and the venerable Rev. 
Jasper Douthitt, of Shelbyville, both old friends of the family, 
officiated. The latter, an instructor of the doctor ^s boyhood, 
made a most touching and appreciative address in eulogy of 
the noble life and services to mankind of the departed. The 
interment was in the family lot in the City Cemetery. The 
summer sunlight was fading in the west as the mourners 
turned away in loneliness and sorrow* from the flower-laden 
mound where their loved one lay sleeping. 
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William A. Haskell was one of the remarkable men of his 
generation. In scholarly attainments, in professional skill, 
in scientific knowledge and in broad comprehension of all the 
great questions of the day he stood on a plane by himself. 
His versatility was phenomenal. He was abreast of all the 
progress of the age in medicine, science, chemistry and the late 
marvels of invention that have marked the advancement of 
culture and civilization. In his chosen profession it is not too 
much to say that he had no superior in the State. He loved it 
for its possibilities in the conservation of human life ; he was 
jealous of its ethics and ever labored to elevate and broaden 
its standards. The profession meant to him not merely an 
occupation but a call to service. It was a mission. He held in 
his hand the gift of healing and the responsibility lay heavy 
upon him. It meant devotion to duty at whatever personal 
sacrifice, even of life itself. And how often in scenes of suf- 
fering and calamity he risked his own life is known only to 
those he rescued or reclaimed by his courage and skill. In his 
almost life-long encounters with disease and death he knew no 
fear and never regarded personal consequences. When duty 
beckoned he neither faltered nor failed. As a surgeon his 
career was particularly brilliant, and he scored many a 
triumph where a favorable issue seemed impossible. He sel- 
dom asked questions in the sick room. His diagnosis of a case 
seemed intuitive and instantaneous. He was not only a.rgreat 
healer by virtue of attainment but a doctor by right of hered- 
ity. He represented the flowering of four generations of phy- 
cians. His great grandfather, Abraham Haskell, was a phy- 
sician in Massachusetts before the Eevolution; his grand- 
father and father followed in the same profession, and on the 
maternal side he was the grandson of Dr. William Parkhurst. 
He was likewise a descendant of Eev. John Cotton and Rev. 
Cotton Mather, two distingmrhed divines of early colonial 
days. That he had in early manhood no thought of other pro- 
fession than that of medicine was natural, and that he should 
enter upon its study with all the eager enthusiasm that ever 
characterized him was equally natural. Probably old Har- 
vard boasted no more brilliant student either in her classical 
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or medical curriculum. His memory was remarkable and his 
perception acute. He was always a student, always reaching 
out for further knowledge and retaining what he read. This 
habit of life continued even after his retirement from active 
service. 

Dr. Haskell was a natural leader of men. He had a mag- 
netic personality. His gift of leadership was instinctively 
conceded in any assembly in which he was placed and he was 
forced to the front. *^ Where he sat was the head of the 
table." This was emphatically true in political affairs. He 
was a Eepublican by conviction but cherished no animosity 
towards his opponents. He was a worker as well as a leader 
and gave generously of his means and his strength to the cause 
he supported, but without personal ambition. Old citizens 
will recall the grand rallies, the mammoth torchlight proces- 
sions and the general illuminations along the line of march 
that characterized the political life of the seventies and eight- 
ies, and Dr. Haskell was the Warwick, the power behind the 
throne, of them all. He had no political aspirations for him- 
self and repeatedly refused high preferment, only accepting 
the honor of representing his party in State and National 
conventions. His life was dedicated to his profession and 
nothing could swerve him from its service. 

On no occasion was his talent for leadership more dramatic- 
ally exemplified than at the ghastly Wann disaster of January 
21, 1893, the most terrible tragedy in the annals of Madison 
County, when thirty-two persons lost their lives and twice 
that number were horribly burned and disfigured for life. 
The tragedy was the result of a fast passenger train taking a 
misplaced switch and colliding with a string of tank cars, filled 
with oil. The tank cars were set on fire and later exploded. 
A cloud of burning oil ascended many feet into the air and 
then descended on a crowd of spectators covering an area of 
an acre. A scene of unequaled horror followed. Some were 
instantly burned to death; others rushed from the scene 
wrapped in sheets of flame. Summoned to the scene of the 
accident, just before the explosion, as the surgeon of the rail- 
road company. Dr. Haskell at once took command of the situ- 
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ation, and with wonderful coolness and nerve brought order 
out of the wild confusion prevailing; organized a corps of 
assistants to attend the injured; commanded a relief train 
and brought the living victims to the hospital. Later the rail- 
road company refused to allow the bills of the hospital and at- 
tending physicians for care of the victims, but Dr. Haskell 
fought the claims through the courts and won a victory. His 
life was filled with other incidents where cool courage and 
nerve were the main factors in averting or alleviating trage- 
dies. 

Of the scope and success of his practice in Alton and vicin- 
ity, his continuous ministrations to the poor and lowly, with- 
out hope of reward, there is no need to enlarge. They are a 
proud part of our local annals. They won him fame and repu- 
tation abroad and he was often summoned to distant cities 
for consultation or to perform hazardous operations. His 
work on the State Board of Health was broad and comprehen- 
sive, and laid the foundations of the State's sanitary system. 
He served on the board wisely and well for eleven years, 
the last five as president of that body. In this work 
his scientific and technical knowledge were invaluable to 
the State. His contributions to various medical magazines 
and review were not only scholarly but of rare scien- 
tific value. His taste for the best in literature was culti- 
vated and enriched throughout his life. His magnificent li- 
brary represented the best thought and expression of past 
and present generations, and he was master of its contents 
in all the varied fields it traversed. His desire that others 
might have the benefit of the education of books was shown in 
his generous donations to the Hayner Memorial Library. 
After his retirement his loyalty to his profession was shown 
by his adding to this collection his own splendid medical li- 
brary, for the benefit of his fellow physicians, and keeping it 
up to date. 

The great grief of his life, next to the domestic bereave- 
ments which shadowed his home, was the retirement from 
active practice which failing health necessitated, some four- 
teen years ago. How bravely and patiently he endured this 
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affliction, how splendid a fight he made against the inroads of 
a disease brought on by his self-sacrificing labors for his pa- 
tients, none can appreciate save those within the sacred pre- 
cincts of his home. But it was wonderful and appealing. In 
quest of relief from his malady he traveled much amid the 
wonders of the old world, and their histories were to him an 
open book. He had journeyed up the gloomy Egyptian river 
to the Cataracts and to the wilderness of Nubia beyond. He 
had surveyed the Sphinx of mystery and the pyramids. He 
had unearthed archaeological treasures from the tombs of 
kings who reigned five thousand years ago. But this was not 
satisfying to his restless spirit. *^ Everything here is so old, 
so old,'' he wrote me once from Egypt. ^^I long for some- 
thing new." He had tarried under the sunny skies of Italy; 
had visited all the great cities of continental Europe, had lin- 
gered amid the green lanes and stately parks of England, and 
the glens and rugged hills of Scotland. The isles of the Indies 
knew him for a frequent winter visitor; the Panama Canal 
commanded his admiration, while in his own country Florida 
and California unfolded for him their attractions. And in 
spite of feeble health and limited strength he enjoyed it all. 
He was so alert, so vivid, so vibrant, so interested in all he 
saw that physical weakness was almost forgotten. But with 
all the wonders that the new and old world brought him his 
thoughts ever turned towards home, the scene of his man- 
hood's triumphs, the abode of peace and content. His beau- 
tiful estate was his pride and his marvelous garden of flowers 
was ever a joy. The Doctor delighted in all manly recrea- 
tions. He loved boating and voyaging on the Mississippi and 
the Illinois in his famous yacht and was happy in entertain- 
ing his friends while cleaving their classic waters. 

In all his wanderings abroad he was accompanied by his 
faithful wife and sometimes by all his family. It is not too 
much to say but that for the unwearied devotion of his wife, 
alert to every symptom of danger, wise in the wisdom of love 
and experience, he would long since have closed his eyes in 
some foreign land. But, thanks to her, when he passed to the 
higher life, it was from the place he would have chosen, the 
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place he loved the best. From there the transition was only 
a step beyond. **And there shall be no night there; neither 
sorrow nor crying.^' 

Less than a week before the closing scene the writer passed 
a memorable hour with the Doctor, made delightful by the 
charm of his personality. He was as bright and entertaining 
as ever. As we crossed the threshold his parting words, and 
words that will ever abide in memory, were a genial, *^Come 
again. '^ 

Yes, dear friend, all who loved you are coming — and it will 
not be long. 

*'For love will dream, and faith will trust. 
Since He who knows our need is just. 
That somehow, somewhere meet we must." 



DR. WILLIAM A. HASKELL— AN APPRECIATION. 

It is fitting when the close of a career such as that of Dr. 
Haskell has been reached, that it should receive more than the 
usual comment ordinarily given such events. 

In many years there has not been in Alton a man more 
widely known, more generally respected and admired, more 
individually beloved. There is a note of mournful regret to 
be heard in all the comment concerning his death, alike from 
the rich and the poor, the high and the lowly. 

As a physician, his exceptional ability inspired in his pa- 
tients a degree of confidence and trust almost childishly im- 
plicit. When he entered the sick-room door, fear seemed to 
flee and worry to vanish. There was that in his greeting, 
cheery, hopeful, heartening, that lightened the mind, buoyed 
the hope, dispelled the gloom. Even though, perchance, the 
silent step of the Angel of Death followed him in, and no skill 
could avail the sufferer, there seemed always to be felt by the 
bereaved ones a consolation tempering the anguish of the sep- 
aration — ^the feeling that all that could be, had been done, and 
if Doctor Haskell could not hold the precious life from slip- 
ping away the task was beyond any human agency. 
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In his day as a practitioner, no call for help, regardless of 
situation or circumstance, was ever too unimportant for him, 
day or night, far or near. The poor were as certain and sure 
of his ready service, so often freely rendered, as those who 
would be willing to pay any price for what he could do for 
them. When duty called the doctor was no respecter of per- 
son, race, color or religion. Suffering humanity was the only 
appeal necessary to enlist his heart, his energy, his skill. 

When the many years of his active, arduous, self -forgetful 
practice resulted in the doctor's enforced retirement, dismay 
and panic seized upon the many who for so long had looked 
upon him as their bulwark against all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. They felt at a loss which way to turn — ^it seemed in- 
credible and stupefying that no longer could they call for and 
receive his ready response, but must perforce look elsewhere, 
however dubiously and uncertainly for some one to fill his 
place, and this place, in the minds and hearts of many who 
placed their trust in him, has never been filled. 

It has seemed a cruel decree of Fate that one who had been 
so much to and done so much for others, should in his later 
years have to be deprived of the healthful rest and enjoyment 
of life so deservedly earned, but he bore his troubles with the 
same courage and determination that he had always tried to 
instill into others. A large measure of reward, however, must 
have come to him in the knowledge and thought of his many 
achievements, his standing in the community and in his pro- 
fession, and his host of appreciative and admiring friends, 
whose regard for and faith in him had never wavered nor 
lessened. 

Of a truth it can well be said the world is better for his 
having lived in it. 



